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rest hurried out as fast as they landed, and fell in, to the
rear of their brigade-lines, for reserves. I stood for a few
moments at the Landing, curious to see how these fine fel-
lows would march out to the field where they knew re-
verses had crowded so thickly upon us the day before, and
where many of them must lie down to sleep his last sleep
ere the sun, then rising, should sink again. There was
little of that vulgar vanity of valor which was so conspicuous
in all the movements of our rawer troops eight or nine
months ago. There was no noisy and senseless yelling, no
shouting of boasts, no calling on on-lookers, to " show us
where the cowardly Secesh is, and we'll clean 'em out
double-quick." These men understood the work before
them; they went to it as brave men should, determinedly,
hopefully, calmly.

It soon became evident that the gunboat bombardment
through the night had not been without ,a most important
effect in changing the conditions under which we renewed
the struggle. The sun had gone down with the enemy's lines
clasping us tightly on the centre and left, pushing us to
the river, and leaving us little over half a mile out of all
the broad space we had held in the morning. The gun-
boats had cut the coils, and loosened the constriction. As
we soon learned, their shells had made the old position on
our extreme left, which the Rebels had been pleasantly
occupying, utterly untenable. Instead of being able to
slip up on us through the night, as they had probably
intended, they were compelled to fall back from point to
point; each time as they had found places, they thought,
out of range, a shell would come dropping in. Nowhere
within range could they lie, but the troublesome visitors
would find them out; and to end the matter, they fell back
beyond our inner camps, and thus lost more than half thef a heavye not in line,he brow of in theime Sherman
